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THEY who try to escape suffering wrong by 
doing wrong, become the worse sufferers. 





THE newness of ‘‘the new preaching,’’ when 
it isthe true preaching, is not its novelty, but 
the ‘‘newness of the Spirit;’’ because in each 
instance it is fresh from the Fountain. 





It is only in our sense of the sinfulness of 
sin that we have a sense of its cost to our suf- 
fering Saviour; and in a sense of its cost can 
we still further appreciate its sinfulness. 





‘‘MEN often mistake their personal customs 
in religion for permanent conditions of salva- 
tion.” 

Thus says a contemporary, and truly. But 
any personal practice sincerely believed to be 
laid on one by the witness for Truth, becomes 
a condition of salvation for him. His mis- 
take would consist in laying it on others also, 
because it was for him. 





IF with the heart a man believes unto right- 
eousness, his intellect will be drawn as his 
heart leads. It will be a valuable servant of 
faith and truth. 

But if it is principally with the head or in- 
tellect that a man believes, there is not much 
heart in his belief, or faith in his heart. His 
may be the religion of scholarship, but not of 
experience. And while natural reason or sci- 
ence is his authority for the spiritual realm, 
his heart is unsatisfied, and his intellect much 
the less enriched. 


The Blunder of Plunder. 

The amount of a single metal, calcium, in a 
human body.—three pounds and thirteen oun- 
ces,—is quoted as worth about $18,300. If 
this, even at much less a price, were as ready 





for the market as are the bones which con- 
tain it, our lives would be very unsafe. But 
it is the labor of extracting the calcium that 
puts its price at three hundred dollars an 
ounce. And this labor safeguards it from 
those who would break through and steal. 

Its situation beyond the robber’s reach, and 
not the sacredness of life, protects coveted 
treasure from being grasped, whether by rob- 
ber nations or combinations, or by robber men. 
Individuals are not slow to conform their con- 
science to their nation’s moral code. If they 
see thousands of foreign skeletons bleaching 
for harvests of gain expected, and are pub- 
licly by press and legislature taught to call 
all this a process of civilization, in that a 
mammon end justifies a murderous means; 
then they with less scruple may push their en- 
terprises at home, to extort the price of 
blood, to coin the sweat of their neighbor's 
brow, or to exact their entrance tax at each 
one’s mouth for every pound of meat. 

Covetousness, according to the aposttes Paul 
and James, is largely the secret root whence 
wars and fightings among men come. We dread 
to think how conquered territory is yet to be 
parceled out to speculators, and by whose en- 
forced labor worked. What is done at home, 
under legal forms, is a sign of what unchris- 
tian civilization has the heart to do, where 
bounds to grasping seem melted away by dis 
tance and irresponsibility. 

**As for me and my house” being responsi- 
ble for letting ‘‘others do as they may,” more 
is involved than we are accustomed to think. 
It is a home work, —this christianizing our civ- 
ilization here, that it may be less barbarous 
in our exploiters there. Right here in our 
midst, here at each one’s door,—-nay, into our 
very heart, can none too much of the mis- 
sionary come. The Spirit of Christ, God’s 
missionary to each heart uf christendom and 
of man, is christendom’s crying need. He 
alone can qualify emissaries to be trusted with 
the property and welfare of a subjugated 
people. If ever a civilized nation blesses na- 
tives eastward as much as it has blasted them 
westward, it will be because the new Christi- 
anity has gotten a hold on us as a people—the 
Christianity of Christ in the heart. 

Sad that it should still seem so new. But 
may we cherish a hope that the comparative 
honorableness of our nation with China in the 


loot-war and extortion of others who have 
taught her that the tender mercies of the 
**Christian” are cruel; and towards Cuba, in 
the fulfilment of our great pledge before the 
nations. is an earnest of coming benevolence 
to survivors of our sword elsewhere. 

Each individual Friend is a committee of 
one, whether assigned by a Yearly Meeting to 
a district or not, to give place to the mission- 
ary from on high, the Son and Sent of the 
Father, for the furtherance of Christ’s king. 
dom in him and through him, to the extent of 
his field of service. With field thus added to 
field of influence throughout our borders, we 
little know how far the national spirit would be 
leavened, or what a difference would go forth 
to parts beyond. We know only that we 
should thus be innocent of the great trans- 
gression, and that the kingdom of heaven on 
earth is like a little leaven which a woman hid 
in meal. And the leavening influence of a 
woman, especially if spiritually a Friend, has 
a far reaching responsibitity. Is my or thy 
measure of the Spirit of Christ rightly dedica- 
ted in our hearts and placed in our surround- 
ings, to work from man to man so wide a 
change? It shall not return void. 





For ‘“‘ Tue FRignp.” 


On the Subject of Plainness. 

The departure from plainness in appearance 
and language by so many of the members of 
the Society of Friends at the present time, 
has been cause of sorrow to me, knowing as 
some of us do, that these things were pur- 
chased by many of our early Friends at so dear 
a rate that some of them would have willingly 
sacrificed their natural lives rather than to 
have yielded to the cross. I was comforted of 
late in reading an article in the fortieth num- 
ber of the present volume of THE FRIEND, over 
the signature of Cyrus Cooper; and also in the 
forty-first number, the production and se- 
lection of D. H. of Coal Creek, Iowa; all of 
which I desire may be perused by our dear 
young Friends in a particular manner. [| also 
feel like inserting here a short extract from 
the life of that faithful minister of a past 
generation, J. Griffith, tv be found in Friends’ 
Library, Volume 5th, pages 372 and 373. 

E. S$. 

CoaL CREEK, Iowa. 

EXTRACT. 

‘*T have further to remark, that I have ob- 
served a prevailing disposition in some of con- 
siderable eminence in society, and in a great 
many others, to cry up for peace and charity, 
and the maintenance of unity, and not to press 
anything very closely, lest the peace of the 





Society should thereby be endangered; although 
perhaps, the things urged cannot well be ob- 
jected to upon any other principle than ground- 
less fears and a faint heart not yet quite upright 
to God, nor wholly redeemed from the praise 
of men; as there is an unwillingness to dis- 
please them, though in maintaining the Lord’s 
cause. ‘For if I yet please men,’ said Paul, ‘I 
should not be the servant of Christ.’ What 
makes me take notice of this, is, that I have 
seen a great snare in it, wrong things being 
suffered to remain and prevail under it, and 
the fire of primitive zeal against undue liberty 
much quenched. We have no such example in 
the prophets or in Christ and his apostles, of 
indulgence and winking at wrong things and 
false ease. They in their concern to testify 
against such things, had no fear of breaking 
unity nor disturbing the quiet and peace of 
any people, let their rank or station be what it 
more generally exercised in plain dealing and 
may. Had this noble spirit of ancient zeal been 
speaking the truth one to another, the mourn- 
ful declension justly complained of amongst us 
as a people would not so generally prevail.” 

And on page 373 he says, ‘‘Oh! how doth 
covetousness, which is idolatry, and an inor- 
dinate love of things lawful in themselves, and 
places, cloak and shelter themselves under a 
plain appearance in some. Yet plainness is 
not more to blame for that, than the name dis- 
ciple or apostle was to blame, because Judas 
once bore it.” 


Those Little Hurts. 


A thoughtful writer says: ‘‘Taking life 
through and through, the larger part of the 
sadness and heartache it has known has not 
come through its great sorrows, but through 
little, needless hurts and unkindnesses; not so 
much through the orderings of Providence as 
through the misorderings of humanity. Look 
back and you can readily count up the great 
griefs and bereavements that have rent your 
heart and changed your life. You know what 
weary months they darkened. There was a 
certain sacredness or dignity, like the dignity 
of a lonely mountain top in their very geat- 
ness, and looking back, if not at the time, you 
can often understand their purpose. But, oh! 
the days that are spoiled by smaller hurts, 
spoiled because somebody has a foolish spite, a 
wicked mood, an unreasonable prejudice that 
must be gratified and have its way, no matter 
whose rights, plans, or hearts are hurt by it! 
There are so many hard places along the road 
for most of us, made hard needlessly, by hu- 
man selfishness, human neglect and human ob- 
stinacy, that the longing to be kind and tender 
should grow stronger in us each day.” 

And then again there are many people in 
ordinary circumstances who are millionaires 
of cheerfulness. They make their neighbor- 
hood brighter, happier, and a better place to 
live in by their presence; they raise the value 
of every lot for blocks around them. 

The world is beginning to see that people 
who can radiate sunshine and carry gladness 
and good cheer wherever they go, although 
they may be poor, are of infinitely greater 
value to society than the millionaire of money 
who pauperizes everybody who comes in con- 
tact with him by his close, oppressive meth- 
ods. Largeness of heart and generosity of 





soul make millionaires of character, who are 
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wurth more to the world than mere moneyed 
millionaires. The time will yet come when we 
shall not have to depend on rich furnishings. 
Character will become so enriched in the up- 
ward growth of the world that the surround- 
ings, however costly, will be considered but a 
cheap setting of a precious lifestone. Cheer- 
fulness is a potent factor of success. 


Doukhobor Notes. 


COMPILED BY J. E. 
(Continued from page 358.) 

While visiting among the colonists J. 8. E. 
found the women in the absence of the men 
assisting in making a dam breast across a 
stream, on which a grist mill was to be built. 
This was another pleasing evidence of pros- 
perity. 

In one conference the exactions of some 
neighbors were introduced, as well as some 
difficulties about School Wistrict Reserves. 
There had been a mistake in locating the lat- 
ter, and those in control of these lands were 
not disposed to make an amicable settlement, 
J. S. E. adds ‘There having been very little 
benefit received from the Public School for the 
Doukhobor children, they (the Doukhobors), 
are not prepared to pay taxes,— being suspi- 
cious of any law measures.” 

‘‘The trouble sometimes is that one man 
does most of the speaking on behalf of the 
whole company, when we secretly believe there 
is a diversity of opinion among them. 

‘‘One zealous speaker said, (after a pro- 
longed discourse, ) ‘the brethren don’t want me 
to say any more; Well, I said, ‘I would like 
to hear some others’ afterward he apologized 
for what he had said; to which I replied when 
he knew the English language better he would 
understand us.” On another occasion ‘‘One 
of the brethren told me that the chief speaker 
was foolish in what he said against the Gov- 
ernment, and the rest were not allowed to dis- 
pute, and they had great trouble among them- 
selves because of their divisions.” 

Fifth Month 7th, J. S. E. was thrown out of 
Grandmother Verigen’s carriage by the wheel 
striking aroot, and he experienced a narrow 
escape from injury. He says in reference to this 
accident, ‘‘I may be thankful that not a hair of 
my head was hurt, as it might have been very 
different if I had been thrown out upon stones; 
when strapped up we proceeded, and went 
through one bad slough, that seemed to test the 
strength of the horses about to their utmost. 
The driver was asked if they ever upset 
carriages in Russia. ‘More than often,’ was 
his reply;” and the last words Grandmother 
Verigen said to him were ‘‘be very careful of 
grandfather.” This came to mind when her 
‘‘chariot” was on end and the passengers 
pitched out in the mud. 

Later in the day Robert Buchanan’s home 
proved a veritable haven of rest, and R. B. 
‘*said it was marvelous that we got here, as 
he had never seen worse roads, and they were 
next to impassable.” 

‘*Vasilli (the driver) told me how he could 
not sleep last night, thinking of the meeting 
the evening before, and he felt grieved be- 
cause of what the speaker said; I told him I 
had seen such things before, and I went to 
sleep; but I loved ’Vasilli for his tenderness 
of feeling, and he had given an interesting ac- 
count of his experience for three years in a 
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Russian prison wherein eight persons were 
sometimes crowded into a room only large 
enough for two.” 

There are some serious difficulties to be ad- 
justed in connection with the land tenure, of 
which J. S. E. says, ‘‘some of these will no 
doubt settle themselves and be lived down, 
and some will have to he looked into, but with 
all their perplexities there is a surprising ad- 
vancement in acquiring the English language, 
and of enterprise in building, and bringing 
more and more land under cultivation. 

‘*At Nova Gorielofka we had a pleasant 
visit. There was not a word of adverse criti- 
cism, and something has been done in the line 
of homesteading.” 

A hcrde of men were said to be in waiting 
ready to pounce upon the improvements of the 
Doukhobors in case they had not taken out 
patents for their quarter sections by the Ist 
of Fifth Month, but the Canadian Government 
has not permitted this to be. 

‘‘The particular hardship hereaway has been 
that while the authorities had demanded taxes 
for school purposes from the Doukhobors, 
their children have been refused admittance 
into the public schools.” 

‘‘The inhabitants of two of the villages and 
one-half of another, which were in this dis- 
trict, are said to have gone over to the Assini- 
boine district; if taxes are diatrained it will 
be all the more oppressive on those who are 
left.’’ 

Fifth Month 9th. ‘‘Snowing and chilly. 
Our driver said he never knew the roads 
worse.” Some grievances were mentioned 
because Doukhobor horses had been stolen or 
unjustly taken for taxes, and the inspector of 
fish had practically prevented the colonists 
from fishing. 

The Government has extended the time for 
entry six months. J. 8S. E. was requested by 
some of the Doukhobors to ask the ‘overn- 
ment officials not to insist on the registration 
of their marriages, births and deaths. He re- 
plied ‘‘It was very hard to plead for some- 
thing that (he) did not think was for the best, 
and (he) really thought it was a good thing to 
have these recorded.” A dinner was provi- 
ded ‘‘in first-class Doukhobor style, and it 
might be supposed all the women of the village 
wanted to have a hand in it.” 

‘‘Robert Buchanan seemed quite inclined to 
make up a collection of Doukhobor produc- 
tions for the coming exhibition at Winnipeg.” 

In a certain village near Good Spirit Lake 
“the address was read as usual and no excep- 
tion was taken to its contents. They asked 
J. S. E. if he would tell them how members 
of the Society of Friends are married, and 
this he was pleased to do,; then they said they 
would tell him how thev got married; ‘‘ which,” 
he says, *‘I was very willing to hear, for I said 
I had seen a good deal among them but had 
not seen a marriage. They said the parents 
asked those about to marry if they loved each 
other, and if they wanted to marry, and if so 
they wished them a good hour, and this is equi- 
valent to a good time. Well, I said, could 
not the parents testify and send in an account 
that they saw their children marry? surely 
there would be no harm in that. They said 
once a year was their way to send in an ac- 
count. Well, 1 replied, if they would make 
the people believe they did that, I expected 
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the Government would be satisfied. 
ant feeling pervaded the company.” 

Agufia Negraeva is a very bright woman, 
and the way in which she brought up the inci- 
dents of my meeting with them at Halifax and 
on the vessel was very touching to me, and I 


A pleas- 


felt it was good pay for going through the | 


village.” 

At another village four generations were 
represented in one house; the great-grandfather 
thought he had seen much of good and evil in 
life. 

About fifty men were gathered for confer- 
ence in this house and they dreaded taking out 
their homesteads. J. 8S. E. says in this con- 
nection, ‘‘ When we were told of the deception 
practised in Russia by getting their marks to 
papers which read differently from what was 
told them, it could not but make them sensi- 
tive. and they do not see why Government 
need to be looking into their marriages, etc. 
This, together with the false idea put into 
their heads by evil designing men, acts as a 
stumbling block. 

“They stated that the school teacher has 
ridden in amongst them with his gun, shooting 
their dogs, and with his rope thrown around a 
horse’s neck, valued at one hundred and fifty 
dollars, —he took it for a fine of eight dollars, 
and that considerable poison has been thrown 
around to kill what it might. I told them I 
would do what I could for them at Yorkton, 
Winnipeg, Ottawa, and Regina, in the line of 
having these restored.” 

“‘The fact that their crops the past year were 
good was a redeeming feature, and there was 
considerable reference to the he!p afforded by 
Friends, and the pleasure they had in my com- 
ing to see them.” 

As an instance of their own generosity, 
when some starving Galicians sent two boys 
toa Douhkobor village with a wagon to get 
something to eat, each householder put a bag 
of potatoes on the wagon, and when the horses 
could not pull the load,—they being also 
about starved—the Deoukhobors detached the 
team and put one of their own to the wagon 
and delivered the load, without charge, to the 
Galicians. 

On the 11th instant J. S. E. attended their 
sunrise worship, after which two letters from 
Siberia were read; one was the same that Pe- 
ter Verigen wrote to his mother. The other 
said a physician had been sent among the ex- 
iles in Siberia asking where their families 
were, and liberating such as were over forty 
years of age. 

This movement seems to have followed from 
a petition from the eldest exiles, to the Rus- 
sian Government. 

In another letter from the absent ones they 
said some few of their brethren had gone over to 
the Greek faith. At first they were told to 
raise their living out of the ground; but on 
their stating that this could not be done, the 
Governor General allowed them to earn their 
living where they could. 

For a time they had things in common, but 
have lately divided their property, and are 
suffering from poverty. The writer had lost 
a horse and asked for assistance; his brother 
had had two hundred roubles stolen, and an- 
other Doukhobor had been robbed of two hun- 
dred and fifty roubles. The writer had also 
been beaten with rods for laying down his gun. 
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There is hope that the older men will be re- 
leased from exile. 

After this meeting ‘‘Great grandfather said, 
‘when it rains it is good to sleep,’ and I took 
him up and laid myself out with my feet 

| against the oven and told the brethren to go 
on with their talking. They had a song and | 
had a nap. 

‘*When I awoke I went out to take obser- 
vation of the weather, and so did the breth- 
ren; and it was a very close question to 
decide about starting out for a thirty mile 
drive across the prairie. I did not want 
to insist and I did not want to be so cramped 
for time in Yorkton as to miss the train 
at Winnipeg on Third-day morning. ‘‘I was 
told a man would go with us to show us 
the way. I said that would break Grand- 
mother Verigen’s chariot down; but Vasilli 
said the horses would hold out, and the rig 
would hold out, and grandmother would hold 
out; and great-grandfather said to him, ‘‘your 
Grandfather Verigen was a great man to drive 
horses and have them to go right on,” and 
added, ‘‘if your horses stick, two big men 
could pull them out;” so we took courage and 
started, and went through some sloughs quite 
as deep as we wanted, but the water did not 
get into our carriage althongh we did get into 
misery by leaving the trail to obtain informa- 
tion at a certain house. As we approached it 
through a meadow, down went my side in the 
mire, until I was wondering if we should have 
another upset; but as the carriage went axle 
deep in mud it could not overset, but there was 
some severe straining for crack went the dou- 
ble tree, and snap went a single tree, and 
both horses went down; quite a fix, and traces 
so tight we could not get them loose without 
loosening from the collar, and then, with the 
lines in hand, we encouraged the horses to get 
out of that, and out they went with the yoke 
stick, —leaving the tongue behind them. 

‘**Three of us tried our strength by lifting 
the off hind wheel. Next Vasilli’s ingenuity 
was brought into play in getting the horses 
geared up. He said, ‘If the folks could only 
see us, and know how jolly we are over it, 
they would be amused; and | was thankful 
that the ingenuity of my Doukhobor compan- 
ions proved equal to the emergency.”’ 

They reached Yorkton safely. J. S. E. 
says, ‘‘I was thankful it was light enough to 
see, when we reached the bridge across White 
Sand River that had somewhat overflowed its 
banks, and the approach to it looked rather 
terrible; at least the horses acted as if they 
thought that way. We did not dare to stay in 
the carriage until the bridge was really 
mounted, but the horses sprang over the miss- 
ing planks of the bridge, and that Rubicon 
was passed without disaster.’’ 


——— 


“It is a high, solemn, almost awful thought 
for every individual man that his earthly influ- 
ence, which has had a commencement, will 
never through all ages, were he the very 
meanest of us, have an end.” 


‘Gop graduates the trials of our life; he 
allows the lesser to precede the greater. He 
gives us the opportunity of learning tu trust 
Him in the lighter difficulties, that faith may 
become strong, and that we may be able to 
walk to him amid the surge of the ocean.”’ 
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THE HEROES OF THE ROAD. 
We read about the heroes who have faced the guns 
in battle, 
On the ships that plough the waters, in the 
trenches on the land ; 
But for bravery that is real and for nerve that is 
unflinching, 
Take the man who rides the engine with the lever 
in his hand. 


As he drives his engine forward, round the curves 
and through the tunnels, 
And the blackness of the night obscures his 
sight, 
Then the metal that is in him proves the hero we 
have pictured ; 
For alone he grips the lever as he dashes into 
night. 


We never think to praise him for the courage he 
exhibits— 
We are only filled with rapture at the speeding 
of his train ; 
Yet this man, who drives his engine through the 
storm into the darkness, 
Controls the destiny of hundreds by the coolness 
of his brain. 
—Locomotive Engineers’ Journal. 


Science and Industry. 


IN Siberia a winter rainbow sometimes lasts 
almost all day. It is caused by fine particles 
of snow suspended in the air. 


Soak a newly purchased tooth brush two 
hours in water before using it, and thus pre- 
vent the complaints of bristles falling out. 


THE cows in Belgium wear earrings. The 
law decrees that every cow, when it has at- 
tained the age of three months, must have in 
its ear a ring, to which is attached a num- 
bered metal tag. 

Cats make a more careful toilet than any 
animal, excepting some of the opossums. Lions 
and tigers wash themselves like the cat, wetting 
the dark, india rubberlike ball of the forefoot 
and the inner toe, and passing to the face and 
behind the ears. The foot is thus a face 
sponge and brush, and the rough tongue combs 
the rest of the body. 

BRAN is recommended as a most efficacious 
cleansing agent for carpet. The bran should 
be moistened just sufficiently to hold the parti- 
cles together and then sprinkled over the floor. 
The claim is made that the bran not only 
cleans’ the carpet but that all the dirt is ab- 
sorbed by the moist substance. The broom is 
kept clean and no dust settles on furniture or 
pictures. 


In Eastern Siberia Dr. Herts states that he 
discovered a hugh mammoth preserved in the 


ice. The animal had assumed a reclining po- 
sition with its feet peculiarly bent beneath its 
body. Dr. Herts inferred that it had fallen 
down a declivity and had been instantly 
killed. Grass was found in the mouth of the 
animal, and food in its stomach. Two thou- 
sand years elapsed since that last mouthful of 
grass had been torn from the sod. The ani- 
mal was covered with a coat of rather thick, 
red-brown hair. 


THE fire which started in the Fifth Month 
3, 1901, in Jacksonville, Florida, and devasta- 
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ted the city, was under control within seven 
hours. Yet it has been burning for more than 
three hundred and sixty-five days. By digging 
from time to time into a place where grain 
was stored, red coals have been found, and 
flames would spring up, though the place had 
at times been soaked with water by the fire 
department. Last week the fire was still 
burning. 


THE OysTER.—The oyster has a mouth witha 
fringe hanging around it, and teeth, but it has 
no head and no feet. It is shut up in a shell, 
and one would naturally think that it would 
have no means of providing for the necessities 
of life. To say nothing of our being minus 
head and feet, if we were to be shut up in a 
cell all our days, we would find it inconvenient 
to make a living. However, the Author of 
Nature attends alike to all his children’s wants, 
and though we human beings think ourselves 
the most important part of creation, yet as 
great care has been bestowed by God in fash- 
ioning the mantle in which the oyster is 
wrapped as in constructing our wonderful hu- 
man bodies. 

The food which the oyster eats is, for the 
greater part, the microscopic plants and ani- 
mals which swarm the seas. The gills or 
lungs of the oyster are shaped like four 
dainty leaves. They are joined to the body 
only at one end, and when you take a micro- 
scope and look carefully at these curious 
lungs, you see a quantity of hair or cilia. The 
cilia are always in motion, and the tiny cur- 
rents which their movements make drive the 
food into the oyster’s mouth. Now the fringe 
of the oyster’s mouth belongs to the gills and 
helps to keep up the currents, and so the oys- 
ter is enabled to eject any particle of food 
that it does not like. 

The oyster leads a queer life. At first the 
young oysters keep near their mother, and 
hide at the least signal of danger. But by 
and by they lead an independent existence, 
that is, they fix themselves to some solid body 
and begin to make their shells. This takes 
three years. The oyster lays two million eggs 
in a season. The oyster does not fare well in 
the rough, tempestuous sea. In England there 
are several oyster banks, and here the most 
valuable oysters are to be found. 


LARGE POWER-TRANSMISSION PLANT.—An 
electrical plant which will be second only to 
that at Niagara Falls has been projected in 
California and is likely to be developed ina 
short time. In Pulmas County the basins of 
the Big Meadows and Butte valley are to be 
converted into reservoirs to store the drainage 
of the watershed of the Lassen Peak region, 
which covers an area of about six hundred 
square miles, a part of which is within the 
perpetual snow-line. These two reservoirs 
will contain about ten thousand acres of land 
and the watershed will furnish through them 
one hundred and twenty thousand miners’ 
inches of water, with a capacity for genera- 
ting three hundred thousand horse power. A 
ten-mile canal, constructed from the reservoirs 
to the edge of the canon of Mosquito Creek, 
will give a vertical drop of sixteen hundred 
feet for the feed-pipe of the power plant. 
There is at present no water-power plant in 
existence utilizing such an enormous fall. 


THE FRIEND. 


From the feed-gate of the San Joaquin Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company in Fresno 
County to the discharge nozzle there is a ver- 
tical fall of fourteen hundred feet, and that 
has been hitherto supposed to be the limit of 
the endurance of metal under high pressure. 
The primary purpose of the promoters of the 
enterprise seems to be the generation of elec- 
tric power for transmission to San Francisco 
for use in manufacturing. The distance cov- 
ered by the transmission lines, when the pro- 
ject is carried out, will aggregate two hun- 
dred and fifty miles. There are already two 
electric power plants utilizing Sierran water 
sources occupying the field and it is not im- 
probable that the new electric power plants 
opened on the headwaters ef the Sacramento 
River will extend their transmission lines to 
San Francisco Bay also. 


HANGING LAKE.—Hanging Lake is generally 
known as Dead Horse Lake, a name as inap- 
propriate as it is possible to imagine, for the 
reason that no kind of a horse could possibly 
get up into the lake. This lake is situated 
about one mile from the canon known as Dead 
Horse Canon, which is opposite Shoshone Sta- 
tion on the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad, 
eleven miles from Glenwood Springs. 

There are trees lying in the lake that are 
covered with lime, showing every limb, knot 
or indenture, no matter how small or great 
the indenture may be. There is no sign of 
animal life in the lake or anywhere around it. 
It is very doubtful whether it freezes over in 
the winter, for itis fed from an immense 
spring gushing out of the rocks several hun- 
dred feet above it. Underneath the lake are 
several caves that are some twenty feet long 
and ten feet wide and high enough for a man 
to walk upright in. But you will certainly 
receive a free shower bath before you climb 
over the rocks and get into where it is dry. 

From the mouth of the canon to the lake 
are some very wonderful things. There are 
parts of petrified trees, broken stalactites of 
various sizes which have lain there unmolested 
for centuries, perhaps. There are skeletons of 
buffalo that have perished or that have been 
driven over the high cliffs in the midst of a 
terrible snowstorm long years ago, bunches of 
leaves that have gathered themselves together 
by a rock or brush lying in the little stream 
of lime water and have themselves become 
rock, and the size and form are as perfect as 
the leaves that grew on the trees the past 
summer.—Glenwood Advance ( Colorado.) 

INTERESTING ELECTRO-CHEMICAL PROCESSES. 
—The Electrical Review, in the course of an 
interesting article upon the extent to which 
electro-chemical processes are entering the in- 
dustrial field, says: ‘‘It was not thought, for 
example, that the electric furnace would 
emancipate the silkworm, but such seems to 
be the case. An interesting new process has 
been brought out in France for the manufac- 
ture of articfiial silk from the wood pulp, us- 
ing electrically made carbon bisulphide as a 
solvent. The results obtained are most inter- 
esting and promising, and it is believed that a 
large outlet for carbon bisulphide will be 
found in this new industry. The method is 
extremely simple. The pulp is prepared in 
the usual way, as in paper making, and is dis- 
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solved in bisulphide. The mixture is then 
squirted through glass nozzles of exceedingly 
small dimensions, issuing in fine hair-like 
threads, which are to all intents and purposes 
silk as soon as the volatile solvent has evapor- 
ated. These threads are then worked in the 
usual way and spun into threads for the weay- 
ing of fabrics of various kinds. 

‘*The flavor of the vanilla bean was long re- 
garded as one of the most impossible of all 
natural flavorings to counterfeit. Yet to-day 
vanillin, which is the essential arumatic prin- 
ciple of the bean, is manufactured in large 
quantities by an electro-chemical process start- 
ing with coal-tar products of the anthracene 
series. Carbon tetrachloride. another product 
of the electric furnace, promises to take the 
place of many of the dangerous and inflamma- 
ble solvents used in the extraction of grease 
and in a large number of chemical industries, 
The field for the application of electro-chem- 
istry is so vast that it is impossible to give 
more than a suggestion of the opportunity it 
opens for development. The examples quoted 
above, however, show what unexpected results 
have already followed from the application of 
electricity to chemical processes.” 


om” 


THE Victory.—It is told of a Christian wo- 
man that a friend entered her room and found 
her with bowed head, as if in prayer or indeep 
earnest thought. For a long time the silence 
was unbroken. At length her friend spoke to 
her tenderly, knowing that a great sorrow was 
on her heart, and thinking that she might 
comfort her. 

“I have been trying to say the Lord’s 
prayer,” she answered, ‘‘but I cannot get 
through with it.” 

Her friend was well aware that she had 
known that precious prayer and had repeated 
it over, ever since she learned it in infancy 
at her mother’s knee. Her remark seemed 
strange, therefore, to her. But she explained. 
She had said the words a thousand times in 
sunny childhood, in joyous youth, on her wed- 
ding day, and then along the gladsome years 
that followed, amid songs and flowers, and 
prattling child-voices, and the sweetness of an 
unbroken home circle. And they flowed from 
her lips like rippling music all this while. But 
now a great sorrow had come. The blow had 
well-nigh crushed her. Deep were the shad- 
ows. She had been called to take out of her 
bosom and give to the Great Shepherd the 
most precious and tender of her joys. And 
now she could not get through the Lord’s 
prayer any more. Since the light had faded 
from these dear eyes, she had begun a hundred 
times, ‘‘Our Father, who art in heaven, hal- 
lowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will—”But she could not say, ‘‘Thy will 
be done.” And it was days before she gained 
the victory, and before quiet peace came 
again. But when it came, what deep, blessed 
peace it was! 


——- 


‘*IF you incline to the opinion that any man- 
ners are good enough for home manners, don’t 
try to have a home.”’ 


a 


UNMIXED sincerity towards God is an excel- 
lent sweetner of all the cups we drink from 
the Fountain of Marah.—S. Fothergill. 
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| 
of spiritual life?—for to that mystery they live by me;’’ even as He says in another 


“While the reference made by our Lord to 


dicates very clearly both the oneness and the 
difference of his position and ours; the one, 
Eternal Life being in Him a living by the 
Father, in us a living by Him. We must seek 
to apprehend and realize both this oneness and 
this difference—the difference of our Lord’s 
position and ours, that we may know our de- 
pendence on Him as to salvation ;—the oneness, 
that we may conceive truly of the nature of 
the salvation which we receive through Him. 
For his will, on which we are to feed, and his 
commandments which we are to keep, are none 
else than what, as the Father’s will, He fed 
upon, as the Father’s commandments, He 


‘*In proportion as we realize the oneness of 
the food, on which our Lord fed, and on which 
we feed, that food being the one Eternal Life, 
to Him the Father’s will, to us the Father’s 
will fulfilled in Him, and so his will, we are 
pepared to recognize the oneness of the pro- 
cess of feeding, in his case doing the Father’s 
will, in our case doing his will; and my desire 
is that you should thus see the relation of the 
will to the life of faith, to eating the flesh of 
the Son of Man, and drinking his blood, in the 
clear light of Eternal Life. 

‘*For as is our will, such are we. It is the 
will of God that we are born again; our being 
born again is the formation in us of a will one 
with the will of God. By the will we feed on 
spiritual food; so that whatever is presented 
to us as spiritual food remains outside of us— 
is not yet fed upon—so long as the will shuts 
it out. By the will we feed upon that which 
is death and not life to our spirits—feeding 
upon ashes, a deceived heart leading us astray. 
By the will we feed on the Bread of Life 
which hath come down from heaven, being 
taught of the Father and so drawn to the Son. 
Speaking less strictly, meditation on Christ, 
occupation of heart and mind with his love, 
with his work and its results may be thought 
of as feeding upon Christ; but this they are 
not in themselves. This they imply only in so 
far as they issue in obedience to his Spirit 
which is the result contemplated in the Divine 
purpose and is an event in the will.” 


GOOD RULES AS TO RUMORS. 

If you are tempted to reveal 

A tale some one to you has told 
About another, make it pass, 

Before you speak, three gates of gold, 
Three narrow gates—first, “Is it true ?” 

Then, “Is it needful 2” In your mind 
Give truthful answer, and the next 

Is last and narrowest, “Is it kind ?” 
And if to reach your lips at last 

It passes through these gateways three, 
Then you may tell the tale, nor fear 

What the result of speech may be. 

— Selected. 
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Success is failure if satan gives the success; 


of the Spirit, teach us concerning the mystery | ther, so he that eateth me even he shall | and failure is success if God sends the failure. 
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JOHN HOWARD. 


The following is extracted from a poem of 
some merit written by a member of the Society 
of Friends: 


Thine was an empire o’er distress 
Thy triumph of the mind, 

To burst the bonds of wretchedness, 
The friend of human kind. 

Thy name thro’ every future age, 

3y bard, philanthropist and sage, 
In glory shall be shrined ; 


And many mourn that thou shouldst lie 
Where Dneiper rolls and raves, 
Glad from barbaric realms to fly 
And blend with Pontic waves ; 
A desert bleak—a barren shore 
Where mercy never trod before, 
A land whose sons were slaves, 
Crouching and fettered to the soil 
By feudal chains and thankless toil. 


But yet, methinks, in future years, 
To raise exalted thought 

And soften sternest eyes to tears, 
Will be thy glorious lot. 

And oft the rugged Muscovite, 

As spring prepares the pious rite, 
Shall tread that holy spot, 

And see her offered roses showered 

Upon the grave of gentle Howard. 


Those roses on their languid stalk 
Will fade ere fades the day ; 
Winter may wither in his walk, 
The myrtle and the bay 
Which, mingled with the laurel’s stem, 
Her hands may plant; but not with them 
Shall memory pass away, 
Nor pity cease the heart to swell; 
To thee there can be no farewell. 


Philippine Schools, 


A. Kepner, formerly an instructor at 
Franklin and Marshall College but now a Gov- 
ernment teacher in the Philippines, has writ- 
ten an interesting letter on the educational 
situation in our new possessions in the Pacific 


W. 


to the Franklin and Marshall Weekly. In the 
opening paragraphs he declares that many 
writers who have visited the Philippines judge 
the situation and the operations of many 
things under American rule by what they have 
seen in Manila. These, he says, do not indi- 
cate truly the actual conditions. He follows 
this by reviewing the work performed by the 
Spaniards among the natives, and expresses 
the belief that the missionaries undertook 
their labors with good intentions, and endeav- 
ored, as honestly as Americans are now doing, 
to lift them from ignorance. Continuing W. 
A. Klepner says, in part: 

“The American is here now to take up the 
work of the Spaniard. His intentions are as 
good as that the old Spaniards had. 


‘‘We are not here to free them from the 
chains of barbarism,’ but rather to free them 
from Spanish tyranny. For this task, I be- 
lieve, the American teacher is an important 
factor. It is the teacher’s work that repre- 
sents the present and future education of the 
Philippines. 

**Visitors to Manila would have you think 
that this task isa light one. Nor canI blame 
them for so being impressed. The Manila 
schools are a credit to our short stay in these 
islands. There you no longer find wretched 
school houses and filthy children. To the 


contrary, there are comfortable houses. These 
are kept clean and well painted. Supplies 
there are well furnished. And, as to cleanli- 
ness, the laws are enforced by able American 
police. The Manila schools stand as a bright 
promise to the Philippines for what America 
shall do for them. 

“‘The great majority of us have found Phil- 
ippine schools and scholars as the Spanish left 
them. All that was taught was religious 
teachings. This was not taught. It was 
memorized. For it is all written in Spanish 
and memorized, much as any of us would mem- 
orize Juvenal, without looking into a diction- 
ary or grammar. In my school I found two 
women teaching from these little books. 1 
was not here a week until I found the teachers ' 
themselves could not speak Spanish. Their 
knowledge consisted in the ability correctly to 
pronounce the Spanish words as they saw them, 
and no more. This ability they were inspir- 
ing into the one hundred and sixty-one girls | 
about them. 

‘*Each girl has a book and in studying the 
books they read aloud a page and reread it 
many times, so as to get what they are after, 
the pronunciation. One hundred and sixty- 
one girl voices serenaded me for one week 
with a singing reading of Spanish theology. 
It soon became unendurable. I then set to 
work to get them out of this Chinese rut. 
And now, by yelling about six times a day at 
them, I can keep the song down. Hereafter | 
fear I shall never enjoy to hear any one read 
aloud. This was what I found my pupils 
studying and their method of studying. I 
found many of them physically dirty and some 
ill with mumps or sores. Those with mumps 
and running sores I have sent home. Time 
has not come yet when I can order a general 
cleaning of clothing. Their bodies are cleaner 
than their clothes. For here we have an ex- 
cellent river for bathing, and all take advan- 
tage of it. They are a very pugnacious set of 
children. Frequently 1 have told them that 
fighting is for dogs and not for girls. And 
then occur to me my own battles of boyhood. 

**T shall leave the children now and let you 
look at our school house. It is the ground 
floor of our house. There is one door to the 
room. This also serves for windows. The 
wall is formed of woven material, such as chip 
baskets are made of in the ‘States,’ and is wo- 
ven or plated just like a chip basket. Around 
three sides of the room are logs resting upon 
bamboo uprights driven into the floor. There 
is one table about four feet wide and seven 
feet long. Uponthe floor in the centre of the 
room is aslab five feet wide and six feet long. 
This serves for a bench for quite a few girls. 
The floor is at most places dust. At few pla- 
ces water from rains has soaked in and here 
we have a little mud. 

‘I wish the people of the United States 
could see these poor children who crowd into 
this room anxious to learn English. Whenall 
are here at places they sit three deep upon 
the benches, and the table is just packed like 
a store counter after a fastidious Lancaster 
girl has been trying to select that which she 
does not know exactly is what she wants. To 
get three deep on the bench of course they 
sit upon one another’s lap. For these one 
hundred and sixty-one girls I have furnished 
me twenty-two English primers. One of my 


lady teachers, a native, for the last two days 
is being seriously put on trial before the Pres. 


| idente because a mother complained that her 


daughter had to sit upon a slab in the centre 
of the floor and did not get hench room. 


*‘T had expected opposition on the part of 
the native teachers. Instead, I have the 
warmest co-operation from them. To-day the 
principal of schools brought me a Visaya-Span- 
ish dictionary, which he had taken much trov- 
ble to get me. He says it will help me get 
Visaya more readily, and thus he will in legs 
time get English. With them my suggestions 
are law. Guyer tells me the same is true of 
his teachers. The children are earnestly in- 
terested in our methods. They see they are 
getting more than mere parrot memorizing, 
I make it a habit of giving them an English 
sentence to take home for father and mother 
each day. This they are usually prepared to 
do, and when they do so they translate it into 
Visaya for their parents. A first I gave them 
words. Now I have a class who go home and 
ask simple questions in English and give an- 
swers in English. All this I believe is having 
a two-fold effect. First, it is teaching the 
children English. Secondly, it is inspiring 
confidence in the breasts of the parents for 
the American methods. They begin to see 
that the American is ready to teach them their 
language, and are not afraid as the Spaniards 
were to give them a medium by which the mo- 
lives of the ruling power could be understood. 


‘‘Thus in many ways the teacher in the Phil- 
ippines has great opportunities to help the 
establishment of peace and to enlighten the 
minds of these people, who have been kept 
down under recent tyranny of Spain. Ina 
year or less military affairs will become qui- 
eter. Civil affairs must improve. And, with 
the improvement of civil administration will 
come better educational advantages. 

‘‘Thus in perhaps too many words I have 
given you the present condition of education 
affairs in the Philippines. Except. in Manila, 
Cebu and Iloilo, the education of the natives 
under Spanish rule and American rule has, up 
to the present, been very meagre. The best 
teachers (native) have no greater learning 
than a worthless dabbling in Latin, a knowl- 
edge of Spanish, the ability to add, subtract, 
multiply and divide, and a historical and geo- 
graphical knowledge of the Philippines. Very 
few teachers can boast of the above qualifica- 
tions. But the material is plastic, and an ex- 
cellent chance is here for America to accom- 
plish her greatest achievement.” 


Forming Friendships. 


As Christians, as those who have experience, 
or who aim at experiencing the sanctifying 
graces of the Spirit, we may regard ourselves 
as permitted both on natural principles and in 
imitation of the Saviour, to form such pef- 
sonal friendships and attachments as the Provi- 
dence of God may favor, and his holiness ap- 
prove. Intimacies and friendships formed on 
purely worldly principles, have no religious 
value and are often positively evil. 

It is important, therefore, to remember that 
all such friendships should be entirely subor- 
dinated, as they were in the case of our Sav- 
jour, to the will of our Heavenly Father. Tf, 
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The caution we note in your epistle that the 
carnal nature and love of ease which we all 
inherit by our first birth should claim our ear- 
nest attention, for it renders us lean and un- 
fruitful in things that pertain to those heav- 
enly treasures; and it is to be feared that 
cleaving to these things is one of the principal 
reasons that our once highly favored Society 
has suffered the sad declension in these latter 
years. ‘‘Love not the world neither the things 
that are in the world. If any man love the 
world the love of the Father is not in him.” 
Iowa Y. M. to Western Y. M. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UniTep StaTeEs—In the course of the consideration of 
the bill to establish a civil government in the Philippines, 
Senator Hoar delivered an impressive speech in the Sen- 
ate on the 22nd inst., reviewing the conduct and objects 
of the war which appears to him as one “of the most 
foolish and wicked chapters in history.” Among his clos- 
ing sentences are the following : And now what have we 
to say ? Must we engrave on that column, “ We repealed 
the Declaration of Independence? We changed the Mon- 
roe Doctrine from a doctrine of eternal righteousness and 
justice, resting on the consent of the governed, to a doc- 
trine of brutal selfishness, looking only to our advantage. 
We crushed the only republic in Asia. We made war on 
the only Christian people in the East. We converted a 
war of glory to a war of shame. We vulgarized the 
American flag. We introduced perfidy into the practice 
of war. We inflicted torture on unarmed men to extort 
confession. We put children to death. We established 
reconcentrado camps. We devastated provinces. We 
baffled the aspirations of a people for liberty.” ‘No, never, 
never! Other and better counsels will yet prevail. The 
irrevocable step is not yet taken.’ He urged that the 
United States should withdraw from the islands and per- 
mit the people there to erect their own Government, as 
had been done in Cuba. 

A despatch from Washington says in relation to it: 
“Tt was a speech unlike the many which had preceded it. 
Its arguments advanced on such high moral ground that 
it towered in majestic and sublime strength over all that 
had been said throughout the long debate. Hardly a 
phase of the long category of orders, practices, decisions 
and policies involving the honor of the nation was over- 
looked ; yet with splendid rhetorical mastery of the great 
facts connected with the presence of the United States 
in the Philippines, he brought straight home to his Re- 
publican colleagues for two long hours the awful respon- 
sibility of conducting a conquest of an Oriental people 
by methods that reverse all the principles under which 
this Government was established in liberty and justice.” 

A despatch from New Brunswick, N. J., of the 25th. 
says : In the presence of thousands of persons, many of 
whom came from distant points in New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, the long bridge of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
spanning the Raritan River at New Brunswick was moved 
bodily to-day to a position fifteen feet to the south. The 
feat was accomplished in less than three minutes, and 
within eight minutes connections were established suffi- 
ciently for the running of trains over the new route. 
Experienced engineers expressed surprise that so pon- 
derous a structure could be moved, without a hitch, in 
such a brief space of time, and admiration is expressed 
on all sides for the way in which the affair was managed. 

A despatch from Chicago of the 20th, says : The tem- 
porary injunction asked for by the Government against 
the members of the so-called packers’ combine is now in 
force. A similar action has been taken in Kansas City 
and St. Joseph, Mo. 

The President has declined to sign the Indian appro- 
priation bill, in consequence of certain leases which do 
injustice to the Indians contained in it. 

In a recent address, T. P. Stevenson, of Philadelphia, 
has stated that statistics show that there are nine States 
in the Union in which reading of the Bible in the schools 
is compulsory ; twelve States in which there are decisions 
of Boards of Education in favor of such reading ; sixteen 
States in which the reading of the Bible rests upon ac- 
knowledged usage, and only five States in which there are 
legal decisions adverse to it. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church has 
adopted the report of the Committee on Creed Revision 
making changes in the Confession of Faith. The changes 
proposed will now go to the various Presbyteries for rat- 
fication. It has proposed to the Presbyteries to append 
to the Confession of Faith a “ declaratory statement,” 
the object of which is to disclaim certain interpretations 


which have been put upon the Westminster Confession’s 
statements in the matter of *‘ God’s eternal decree,” and 
of “ infant salvation,” also other changes. 

The statistician of the Department of Agriculture has 
completed his statistics regarding farm values, etc., in 
the cereal crops of the United States in 1901, the grand 
totals being as follows : 

Acres. 
eeseeee 91,349,288 
49,895,001 
28 541,476 
4.205.744 


Value. 
$921.5 55,768 
467,3 56 
243,658,7.7 
49, 705, 163 


Bushels. 
1,522,519 891 
748.640,2 8 
76,808,724 
109,932,924 
iMs7 5 5 30,344,850 16,9 9,742 

811,164 15125,911 8,414,156 

The salmon in Alaska are said to be more valuable 
than its gold. It is estimated that there are now sixty 
canning establishments in the Territory, the output of 
which last year was 4,800,000 pounds of salmon. 

The United States Government on the 20th formally 
relinquished its control of affairs in Cuba, and turned the 
island over to its own officials. 

General Leonard Wood states that “Cuba will be de- 
livered to the Cuban Government with well-organized 
municipal Goverments, elected by the people ; nearly four 
thousand public schools, aside from the high schools and 
universities, and a good system of charities and hospitals, 
well equipped with buildings, material, and personnel. 
A new school law is in operation revenue cutters have 
been built, and launches purchased ; the Custom Houses 
have been repaired, and the service is well organized ; 
an efficient rural guard maintains and has maintained ex- 
cellent order in the island, beggars are almost unknown 
now, and idle people are few, and the municipalities are 
all collecting taxes and bearing the burdens of their own 
expenses.” 

The Census Bureau has issued a report comprising ag- 
ricultural statistics of the counties in the United States, 
It shows that in the number of farms Lancaster County, 
Pa., leads with 9437; Orangeburg County, S. C., 8408, 
and St. Lawrence County, N. Y., 8353. Lancaster County, 
Pa., also leads in the value of farm products, $12,613,- 
415, and also in the amount of gross income. 

Representative Warneck, of Ohio, from the House Com- 
mittee on Labor, reporting favorably the bill creating a 
commission of five persons, at an annual salary of $3500 
each, to inquire into the condition of the colored people 
of the United States, after reviewing the purposes of the 
bill, says: “It is painfully apparent that although nearly 
forty years have elapsed since the negro race was given 
its freedom, and, although it has lived in the United 
States during all the time, side by side with the white 
race, there is less of harmony between the races to-day 
than there was at the time the negro race was given its 
lreedom.” 

Almost simultaneously with the latest earthquake 
disturbances in Central America Texas oil wells have 
ceased to flow. 

There were 468 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 72 more than the previous 
week and 47 more than the corresponding week of 1901. 
Of the foregoing, 235 were males and 233 females: 57 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 62 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 12 of diphtheria ; 
22 of cancer ; 17 of apoplexy ; 20 of typhoid fever ; 3 of 
scarlet fever and 3 of smallpox. 

Foreign.—A despatch of the 19th from Kingston says 
that “volcanic eruptions on St. Vincent island have 
again occurred. A thick, smoky cloud overspreads the 
island, all business is suspended here, the streets are 
empty and everyone is terror stricken. The feeling of 
suspense is painful. People pass their time gazing at the 
northern sky, where the thunder clouds gather and the 
mournful roaring of the voleano is heard. Ashes and 
pumice are falling slowly in the out districts.” The official 
estimate of the number of persons killed on this island is 
now 2200. 

The number killed on the island of Martinique is offi- 
cially estimated at 30,000. 

On the 20th Mont Pelee on the island of Martinique 
again became active. An eye-witness says : “There was 
an inner column of fire that reached perpendicularly into 
the air. About it was a funnel shaped mass of ashes and 
gas, that could be penetrated by the eye only when the 
flames burned brightest. Several new craters seemed to 
have been formed, and from them lava was flowing down 
to the ocean. As the molten mass joined the water 
great clouds of steam were raised, and the sinister hiss- 
ing could be heard amid the roar of the eruption.” 

Another account says : “ For six hours Fort de France 
was literally bombarded by Mont Pelee. Stones, many of 
them incandescent, rained upon the city from. the clouds. 
Houses were destroyed and fires were started in many 
quarters. With the stones fell hot mud and ashes. The 
air was so filled with volcanic dust that it was barely 
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must be the fate of all who could not be taken on board 
of the ships in the harbor.” 

A large part of the town of St. Pierre has been buried 
under ashes and stones cast out from the volcano. 

On the 25th it was stated, “ The whole top of the yo). 
cano appears to have opened for a distance of fully two 
miles, forming one vast crater, from which ashes and 
lava are pouring forth in enormous quantities. The lava 
is running in great streams from the top of the crater to 
the sea.” 

A despatch from Washington of the 22nd says; “Jp 
emphatic terms Secretary Hay has protested against the 
attempt of the Powers to impoverish China by compelling 
her to pay the indemnity due them, at the existing rates 
of exchange. If the Powers insist that China shall pay 
in gold in accordance with the rates of exchange in foree, 
she will have to add $70,000,000 to the bill of indemnity. 
The value of silver is steadily decreasing, and China's 
debt grows as it diminishes. The Administration fears 
that the indemnity will attain such huge proportions that 
the Chinese will be unable to raise the amount required, 
and that the efforts of the Chinese Government to colleet 
it will bring on further riots. The certain effect of the 
policy of the European Powers is that the anti-foreign 
sentiment will become stronger, and the position of for. 
eigners in the empire will become perilous.” 

A despatch of the 23d says: “Secretary Hay and the 
Mexican Ambassador, this afternoon signed a convention 
providing for the arbitration of the famous “ Pius claim” 
based on the application of the Roman Catholic Church in 
California for overdue interest on trust funds in the cus- 
tody of the Mexican Government. The claim involves 
about $1,000,000, and is the first cause to go before The 
Hague tribunal.” 

The forest areas in European Russia cover 464,548,000 
acres, or 36 per cent. of the whole country. 

The negroes from the Tuskegee Institute who were 
engaged in 1900 by the German Government to teach the 
natives of Togoland, German West Africa. how to grow 
cotton, it is said, have succeeded in producing cotton 
which is graded above American middling. 

The largest mass of pure rock salt known lies under the 
ground of Galicia, Hungary. It is said to be 550 miles 
long, 20 miles broad and 250 feet in thickness. 

President Loubet, of France, arrived at Cronstadt, 
Russia, on the 20th instant, to pay a visit to the Czar, 
by whom he was cordially welcomed, returning home- 
wards on the 23rd. 

Reports to the London Board of Trade show that not 
a passenger was killed on English railways in 1901. 

In connection with the coming of age of King Alphonso 
of Spain, a bull fight at Madrid was witnessed by the 
royal family and 15,000 spectators. 

The area of all Syria, including Palestine, is officially 
calculated at 108,000 square miles, and the popuiation is 
between 3,000,000 and 3,500,000. 

The British Funeral Reformers’ Association is en- 
deavoring to simplify the present funeral rites. The 
Association wants “ no darkened house, no durable coffin, 
no special mourning attire, no bricked grave, no unnec- 
essary show, no avoidable expense, and no unusual eating 
and drinking.” - 


NOTICES. 

WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—For convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains loaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 a. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114x. 

: Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


WestTowNn BoakDING ScHOOL.—<Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


A REUNION OF THE WESTTOWN OLD ScHOLARS’ A880- 
CIATION is arranged to be held on Seventh-day, Sixth Mo. 
7th, 1902, on the School grounds, and in the large new 
tent. . 

Besides the entertainments announced last week, the 
speakers are expected to be :— 

On behalf of the “Sixties,” Sarah W. Elkinton. 
On behalf of the “ Forties,” David Scull. 

Trains will leave Broad St. Station at 8.10, 9.10 and 
9.55 A. M.,—the last expected to run to Westtown @ 
forty minutes, without stop. 

The individual invitations will be issued about Fift 
A.Bert T. BELL 





